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THE GIRL GUIDES’ OFFICIAL TEST 


FOR THE 


TOY-MAKER’S BADGE 


A Wooden Horse, 


Do two of any of the following clauses and one 
toy of her own choice. (Each toy should be 
of a saleable standard) :— 


(4) Cutout stuff, and model two different woolly 
animals, such as an elephant or Teddy 
Bear, or one animal and one rag doll 
(the face to be painted). 


(5) Make an engine and another vehicle for a 
child to pull along, from bits of wood, 
cork, - 


(c) Make a wool ball on card frame, and a bird 
or beast with scraps of coloured crewel, 
suitable for a tiny baby. 


(d) Dress a doll, the clothes to take off, and be 
like the model clothes of a baby or 
toddler. (The doll may be the rag doll 
made in section (a).) 


(e¢) Make a room of a doll’s house from a box, 
and completely paint, paper, and furnish, 
from oddments and scraps. 


(f) Make an illustrated scrap book, with one 
page of original illustrations or story 
(either fairy, nature, or heroic) written 
by herself, 


(g) Make a working model of a flagstaff, or fly a 
kite made by herself. 


FOREWORD 


Tus book has been written to give instruc- 
tions to those who are interested in inexpen- 
sive toy making, and who are anxious to 
obtain the Guide Toy-maker’s badge. The 
book will also be useful to Kindergarten and 
Froebel teachers, and to others interested in 
handwork for children, as the toys are simple 
in construction, and all the materials are 
easily obtained. 
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SIMPLE TOY MAKING 


CHAPTER I 


Introduction.—This small book has been 
arranged to be of use to all Guides for Com- 
pany evenings. The directions are simple, and _ 
should be easily followed by all those who are 
interested in handwork. It is hoped that 
the toys made will be useful, not only for 
the toy maker’s badge, but for presents, or 
for selling at small sales to augment the 
funds of the Company. 

Handwork is most educational, as it 
develops ingenuity, neatness, observation, 
economy, and patience, besides many other 
good characteristics. The instructor in charge 
should never attempt to teach the making of 
any toy unless she has previously made it 
herself. 

In the more complicated toys, it would be 
better for her to have models at various 
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stages ; an attractive finished model should 
always produce enthusiasm, and make the 
Guides wish to construct the same toy for 
themselves. 

The girls:should be allowed as much scope 
as possible for their own ideas, but it will be 
quite easy to teach them good taste in colour 
and form. Extreme accuracy of detail will 
be found necessary to ensure a good finished 
result. This accuracy will have to be obtained 
gradually, and therefore simple things, and 
things that can be finished quickly, should 
only be attempted at first. An instructor 
in making her own toys must have a high 
standard with regard to the strength and 
finished appearance of them, and a few lessons 
from an expert would be of the greatest 
advantage to her. 

ARRANGEMENT OF LESSONS. — Lessons 
should be thought out most carefully in 
detail, and arrangements made for continuous 
work. 

It has been found that, if a capable older 
girl has been made responsible for the work 
of a younger one, the members of a Company 
of various ages can be made to work success- 
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fully together, as the system of “‘ me and my 
mate ’’ appeals to all workers. 

One patrol might make soft toys, another 
cardboard toys, and a third do stencilling or 
leather-work, but this should not be at- 
tempted until the patrol leaders have had a 
certain amount of experience. The lessons 
in this book have been so arranged that the 
making of the simpler toys is described in 
the earlier chapters. The equipment, even 
though simple, should be sufficient to keep 
all employed, as waiting about is bad for 
discipline, and the waste of time is dis- 
couraging to the girls. 

To save confusion and untidiness, it is 
better to divide up the work, and arrange 
that the painting, stencilling, and drawing are 
done at one end of the table, cutting out and 
sewing at the other end, and carpentering 
and putting together of toys on a second 
table in another part of the room. Each 
Guide must complete her own toy, and 
should therefore move about from one table 
to another. A liberal supply of old news- 
paper spread thickly over the table and on 
the floor, when painting is going on, will save 
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endless cleaning up afterwards. Each patrol 
should have a box containing the toys being 
made by the Guides of the patrol—the toys 
should be wrapped up neatly and labelled 
with the maker’s name, and the boxes should 
be inspected at the end of every evening. 
The patrol leaders might be responsible for 
the tools, which would be the common 
property of the whole Company. 

Two small points to finish this chapter : 
don’t be discouraged if very little is accom- 
plished in one lesson—a small thing well 
done does more to help in the next lesson 
than a large thing indifferently done—and 
remember, that knowledge of method and the 
desire for mutual service does more for your 
Guide Company than does the prestige of 
having some examples of highly finished 
work. 


CHAPTER II 


Tools.—Very few tools need be used for 
simple toy making. The following are. 
essential :— 


Hammer. 

Screw-driver. 

Gimlet for making a hole in which to insert 
a screw. 

Scissors. 
Ruler. 

Pencil. 

Brushes. Hog’s hair or camel’s hair. 

Fret-saw frame and saw for cutting out 
wooden toys. 


In buying tools, do not pay very little for 
them. Two or three hammers will probably 
be needed for a class of any size. See that 
the hammer head is well fastened on. 

Three gimlets should be bought, in three | 
different sizes, about 6d. each. Two small 
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screw-drivers, with fine ends to go into the 
head of a small screw, from 6d. to Is. 

Brushes: hog’s hair, from about 6d. to Is., 
varying in size ; camel’s hair, from a few pence 
upwards. 

Fret-saws. Thesawsare obtained in bundles 
of a dozen, from 4d. to 10d. a bundle. A 
medium size is the best. . 

The distance between the teeth of the saw 
should be noticed, the wider the space 
the easier it is to cut the wood, though the 
result is rougher. If this is rubbed down with 
sandpaper, the surface can be made quite 
smooth and suitable for painting. 

Sandpaper. Size Middle 2; 1d. or 14d. per 
sheet. 

Materials and How to Use Them.-—In 
procuring materials for toy making, expense 
may be saved by collecting old tins, jam jars, 
wall paper, scraps of material, cardboard 
boxes, etc., which, with a little ingenuity, can 
be turned into useful articles or toys. In 
the country, twigs, fir cones, straw, heather, 
teazles, etc., are easily procured. At the sea- 
side, cork aa pieces of wood can be picked 
up from the beach. 
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The hobbies and occupations of members 
of the household will often produce materials 
that can be used, such as cotton reels for 
wheels, spoiled glass negatives for use in 
framing pictures, old knitting pins for axles, 
cigar boxes, match boxes, etc. 

Loofah is a vegetable fibre, and the frame- 
work of a fruit like vegetable marrow; a 
large one can be bought at a chemist’s shop 
for a few pence, or scrap loofah can sometimes 
be obtained. Loofah takes green dye very 
well, and makes very good trees, as will be 
explained later in the book. Loofah also 
floats, and is, therefore, excellent for making 
fish for the bath. 

Cardboard is largely used in many of the 
toys described in this book. Old hat and 
dress boxes will be found very suitable, and 
better than very stiff cardboard, which is 
liable to break and is difficult to cut. It can 
be used for making houses, farms, stables, 
barns, cow-sheds, and other things, and even 
this cardboard is made quite substantial by 
brushing it over with a mixture of whitening 
and glue. This mixture, when set, makes 
the toys quite firm. 
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Cardboard Cartons that have contained 
honey or cream, in the }-pint or gill sizes, 
make excellent hip baths for small dolls. 

Match Boxes can be used for making stairs, 
beds, chests of drawers, houses, or churches. 
A match-box village is described later in the 
book. 

Post Cards. Animals can be cut out of 
these, and can be made to stand. (See later 
in the book.) 

Scotch or French Glue. There are two 
kinds of glue generally used. French glue 
is about half the price of the other, not 
nearly as strong, but quite good enough for 
our purpose. It is about tod. or 11d. 
per Ib. ; 

Glue Making. Break the sheets into small 
pieces with a hammer, being careful to wrap 
them up in paper, just in case the sharp 
pieces fly about. Soak the pieces in a jar 
overnight, just covering them with cold 
water. Stand the jar in an old saucepan or 
pot, with the water in the outer pot to the 
level of the water in the inner one. Heat 
slowly, until the glue is entirely melted, 
stirring it with a stick from time to time. 
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When the glue runs off the end of the stick, 
it is ready for use. 

To apply the glue. See that the two 
surfaces to be united are quite smooth, and 
le evenly together. Rub them down with 
sandpaper, and apply the hot glue thinly to 
both surfaces, which must be pressed to- 
gether, if possible with a weight on top, and 
allowed to dry without being touched. It is 
better to leave it over-night to ensure it being 
set. 

Glue loses its strength with constant heat- 
ing ; it is, therefore, better to make a little 
at a time. An improvised glue pot is quite 
as useful as a bought glue pot, as it is much 
easier to see when the water in the outer pot 
boils away. 

Whitening and Glue Composition. This 
composition is made from whitening mixed 
into a thick syrup with cold water, with 
glue added in the proportion of one part of 
glue to eight parts of whitening mixture. 
Seccotine or liquid glue can also be used 
instead of French glue. The mixture is 
applied thinly with an old tooth brush, as 
if thick it is liable to crack off. This makes 
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cardboard toys most solid and durable when 
dry. The composition is then painted over, 
preferably with oil colour, and the result is 
surprisingly good. 

Papier Maché Composition for Modelling. 
This is used for modelling flower pots, flower 
beds, vases, fruits, bread, etc. It is better 
than clay, as when it is dry it is as hard as 
a stone, and will not crack like clay when 
dropped. 

It can be obtained from Messrs. H. Butcher, 
6 Chapel Yard, Camden Town, N.W., for 
Is. per lb., carriage paid. 

The composition must be kept in a damp 
cloth or air-tight tin. It can be damped 
down when hard by soaking it in water, but. 
this is not to be advised, as it smells dis- 
agreeably because of the glue in it. 

Oil Paint. This should be used as little 
as possible, as it is so expensive and seems 
to get on to everyone’s clothes, the table, and 
the floor. 

The primary colours, with black and white, 
are all that are necessary. 

Hog’s-hair brushes, costing from 3d. up- 
wards, are the best for this purpose. 
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If the paint becomes thick it can be 
thinned down with Turpentine Substitute, 
which is cheaper than turpentine. 

If two coats are necessary, the first coat 
must be applied quite thinly and allowed to 
dry, then rubbed down with sandpaper 
(Size M 2) before the second coat is applied. 
This process gives a smooth surface. 

Stain is much cheaper than paint, and very 
durable. Brunswick black diluted with tur- 
pentine makes a very nice deep brown. This - 
is an excellent colour for a great many toys. 

Ready-mixed water-colour stain can be 
bought at any-colour shop, although the more 
expensive varnish stain will probably be 

_recommended. 

~ Any brush will do to apply the stain, but 
a soft-one is preferable. Water-colour stain 
dries almost as soon as it is put on, and in 
this way is very satisfactory. 

Different shades of brown are the cheapest 
stains that can be obtained. These give 
very pleasing results for wooden toys such 
as cradles, dressers, and furniture of all sorts. 
For cardboard toys, oil colour gives a better 
finish. é 
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Dyes are suitable for dyeing loofah and 
raffia. A good tree-green is made by mixing one 
packet of yellow with three packets of green. 
The directions on the packets should be care- 
fully followed. There are a great many dyes 
that can be bought, but Dolly and Drummer 
dyes are among the cheaper ones to give 
excellent results. 

Rope can be used in many ways. It will 
form strong handles for bags; the ends 
frayed out and stitched into the bag form a 
very decorative finish. 

Wire must be carefully chosen, as some 
kinds are too pliable, and not strong enough 
for strengthening purposes. Strong wire can 
be manipulated with pliers and cut with wire 
cutters. 

Wood. Ply wood is much the strongest 
and easiest to cut with a fret-saw. It can be 
bought by the square foot at any timber 
merchants, but it is better to get it where it 
is sold in small sheets of, say, 18 sq. ins., 
_ otherwise it is difficult to cut with a hand or 
treadle fret-saw. For axles of carts and the 
construction of large toys, batten of I in. by 
2 ins. is very useful. It is bought by the foot. 
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Half-inch American white wood is much 
cheaper than ply wood, and much more suit- 
able for the big pieces in large toys, as it is 
easier to insert nails or screws into it. 

Dowel Rods are hard wooden rods, and can 
be bought in different thicknesses. These, 
with glue, are required for pegging and 
strengthening, also for furniture and legs of 
animals. A rod of 36 ins. costs about 3d., 


but prices are always varying. Dowel pins 


are cut from it. 

Wheels of cast-iron can usually be bought at 
Woolworth’s, or penny bazaars, from $d. each. 

Nails and Screws. Wire nails are bought 
by weight, and can be obtained in many sizes, 
and cost about 4d. a lb. 

Japanned Escutcheon Pins are small, like 
tacks, but have a head with a straight 
shank, instead of a point graduating to a 
head, as in a tack. They, therefore, make 
smaller holes, and do not split the wood. 

Panel Pins are similar to escutcheon pins, 
but with very small heads, so that they are 
invisible when driven home. These are not 
to be recommended for children’s use, as 
they bend and become useless, unless cor- 
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rectly hit. If long pins are necessary, an 
Archimedean drill must be used to make a 
hole for the pin. 

Screws are bought by the gross, and the 
most useful sizes are 32, 32, #4. 

Sheet Gelatine can be used for lattice 
windows. Talc is better for pools, as it has no 
lines in it and gelatine must not be wet. Talc, 
however, is expensive. 

Cephaline Paper is difficult to procure, but 
is a cheap substitute for talc. It is a trans- 
parent paper used in packing. 

To make Frost for transparent table decora- 
tion, or Christmas toys, dissolve Gum Arabic 
I oz. in 4 pint of hot water. Dip a brush into 
the mixture, and brush over a clean dish or 
bright tin. When it is dry, scrape it off 
with a knife, and sprinkle it over where 
frosting is required. It is harmless, whereas 
bought frost may contain powdered glass. 

Button Moulds can be made into charming 
brooches and badges. They can be bought in 
various sizes and shapes, and the holes in the 
centres filled with the glue and whitening 
composition. 

Tins, especially those with fitting lids 
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may be attractively painted in bright colours 
with different patterns ; these the Guides can 
design for themselves. 

Syrup-tin lids make very good scale pans, 
dolls’ trays, and table tops. 

Empty biscuit tins and Mackintosh and 
other toffee tins can be bought for a few 
pence from any grocer or confectioner. 

Stone or glass jam jars can be painted with 
different coloured strips, or with illustrations 
of nursery rhymes, designed by the Guides. 
When finished, the jars look very nice on the 
table for jam or flowers. 

Painted potted-meat jars make good tooth 
brush or pencil and pen holders, and the 
shallow round jars, pin trays or butter 
dishes. 

Leather can be bought from 11d. per square 
foot, but so many people make bags, cushions, 
etc., of leather, that scraps may possibly be 
collected from friends. Any scraps, however 
small, can be used in many ways; flowers for 
trimming hats, or strips, if joined together, 
for girdles. A leather puncher does not cost 
much, and clips for purse fasteners can be 
easily obtained. ; 
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Date Boxes can be painted and utilised for 
pencil boxes or pen trays. 

Materials for Needlework. — White 
closely woven cotton dish cloths, if em- 
broidered .in bright-coloured wools, may be 
used to make bags of various kinds. The 
cloths are soft and the mesh is fairly even. 
Government silk can be obtained in glorious 
colours, and is also soft and easy to work 
upon and is good for appliqué. Scrim or 
cheese cloth is a very open canvas, and is 
very cheap and easy to embroider in cross- 
stitch. Egyptian cotton of a beautiful colour 
makes up attractively. It can be obtained 
from some shops, but is expensive as com- 
pared with the price if obtained straight from 
Egypt. 

Cretonnes can be bought in very decorative 
and attractive colourings, and remnants can 
be picked up in sale times; also bundles of 
small pieces of linen can be bought for 6d. 
or gd. a bundle. Hessian is cheap, and is 
nice for needlework and for stencilling, and 
can be dyed successfully emerald green, 
orange, blue, or any good colour. Teddy 
Bear material for covering animals is expen- 
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Sive and difficult to get, but any fluffy | 


material or imitation fur cloth is very suitable 
for this purpose. 

Coarser materials are usually more suitable 
for handcraft, because they are softer, cheaper, 
and usually more artistic. 


CHAPTER III 


Simple Toys.—This chapter will deal with 
toys that require few tools, and very little 
skill. 

They can be quickly made, which is always 
a great advantage, especially for the younger 
Guides and Brownies. es 

FriR Cone TrREES.—Materials and Tools 
Needed. (See illustration.) 

Fir cones, small, compact, and sound. 

Twigs or dowel. pins, from I in. to 4 ins. 
in length, for trunks. 

A piece of wood, about 2 ins. square, in 
which to fix the trunks. Cotton reels for 
flower pots. 

Gimlet. 

Paint or stain (brown or green). 

Brush (hog’s-hair). 

Method of Making. Prepare the glue, as 
given in Chapter II, “ Materials and How 
to Use Them.”” Bore a hole with a gimlet in 
the 2-in. square stand—the hole should go 
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right through. Sharpen one end of the dowel 
pin, and fix the opposite end into the stand. 
Fix the dowel pin into the hole in the cotton 
reel in the same way, if a flower as ane not 
a stand is needed. 

Make a hole with the gimlet in the centre 
of the broad end of the fir cone, about } in. 
deep, and fix this with glue on to the sharpened 
end of the dowel pin. 

Let the glue set. Then paint the trunks 
and stands brown and the fir cones green. 

_ LoorAn TREES.—WMaterials and Tools 
Needed. (See illustration.) | 

Loofah dyed as described in Chapter II, 
“‘ Materials and How to Use Them.” 

Piece of broomstick, about 2 ins. long, for 
trunk. 

Dowel pin, 4 ins. long. 

Gimlet to make hole the size of the dowel 
pin. 

Brown stain or paint. 

Glue. 

Paper and pencils. 

Scissors. 

Gouge or chisel or penknife. 

Method of Making. Decide on the trees 
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to be made, and make a silhouette drawing, 
from nature if possible. 

Make glue as described in Chapter II. | 

Carve the broomstick to look like the trunk 
of a tree, narrow at the top and broad at the 
bottom. Make a hole with the gimlet in the 
narrow end of the trunk. 

Sharpen one end of the dowel pin and dip 
the other end into the glue, and stick into 
the hole in the trunk. This completes the 
trunk of the tree. 

Cut the loofah, so that when it is arranged 
on the spike it represents the branches which 
make up the tree. Each piece of loofah 
makes two branches, as the centre is pierced 
by the dowel pin. Each piece of loofah is 
glued to the stick. 

The shape of the tree must be closely 
followed. 

Paint or stain the trunk, and the tree is 
completed. A better effect is obtained if the 
dowel pin is dyed at the same time as the 
loofah. Poplar trees are made with one long 
upright piece of loofah, pierced through 
with a dowel pin, which is then fixed into 
a stand. (See illustration.) 
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FRuIT TREES AND Hepces.—Materials and 
Tools Needed. (See illustration.) 

Loofah. 

One dowel pin, 3 ins. long ; two dowel pins, 
I in. long; one piece of ply wood, r in. by 
I in.; and one piece, 1 in. by 3 ins. for stands. 

Gimlet to make holes for the dowel pins. 

Glue. 

Brown paint or stain for the trunks. 

Bright colour for fruit. 

Paint brush. 

Sago or pearl barley. 

Method of Making. Make a hole with the 
gimlet in the square stand (I in. by I in.). 
Sharpen the 3-in. long dowel pin at one end, 
and glue the other end in the stand. Cut 
one piece of loofah the shape of a fruit tree, 
for example, a pear or apple tree. Pierce 
it with the sharpened end of the dowel pin, 
passing the pin right down the centre of the 
loofah, and leaving a small piece of trunk 
showing at the bottom. Fasten this with 
glue. 

Paint the trunk and stand. 

Dab the loofah with glue, and sprinkle 
some pearl barley on toit ; this represents the 
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* fruit. When the glue is dry, paint the barley 
the colour of the fruit. 

HeEpGEs.—Method of Making. Make a hole 
with the gimlet at each end of the 1 in. by 
3 ins. piece of ply wood, at 4 in. from the end. 

Fix the two pieces of dowel pin in these 
holes, having first sharpened the top end of 
each. Cut a piece of loofah rather longer 
than the stand, and the same height as the 
dowel pin. Pass the pointed ends of the 
dowel pins through the loofah, so that it 
projects slightly at each end. Fasten with 
glue and paint the stand brown. Dab some 
glue in patches over this and sprinkle sago on 
to it; when it is dry, paint in bright colours. 

GARDENS.—Materials and Tools Needed. 

Small scraps of dyed and undyed loofah. 

Composition or clay for spreading over the 
cardboard in which the loofah is fixed. 

Twigs for pea and bean sticks. 

Trees and hedges. (See earlier in the 
chapter.) 

Sandpaper. 

Stain or paint. 

Box lid to contain the garden. 

Brush. , 
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Old post cards. 

Pencil. 

Sawdust for grass. 

Scissors. 

Method of Making. Make several fences of 
various lengths, by cutting strips of card- 
board about x in. wide and 3 ins. to 8 ins. 
long. Cut away pieces from the top of the 
strips 4 in. deep and } in. wide all along the 
strips, leaving as much as is cut away. Each 
plank should be about + in. in width, the 
alternate ones cut to a point, these forming 
a solid pointed fence. (See illustration, 
Chapter IV.) A gate should be made about 
the width of three planks. 

With a sharp knife cut half-way through 
the cardboard, thus forming a hinge for the 
gate ; strengthen this by a piece of gummed 
material. Bend up a piece of cardboard at 
the bottom of the fence, and glue it firmly 
to the wooden stand. Paint or stain the 
fence brown or green. 

Make a ground plan of the garden in the 
box lid, fixing the points of the compass. In 
this way the advantages of a sunny aspect for 
both house and garden can be taught. 
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A group of fruit trees, made as described 
earlier in the chapter, should be arranged to 
form an orchard in one corner of the garden. 
A pond can be made with sheet gelatine or 
cephaline paper. 

A herbaceous border running down one side 
of the garden can be made from scraps of 
loofah. Sago or barley can be stuck on with 
glue, according to the size of the flowers, 
or tiny artificial flowers can be used, mixed 
with pieces of loofah. Other flower beds can 
be made of various shapes. 

The kitchen garden should be made of 
corrugated paper, loofah being fixed with 
glue into the ridges to represent vegetables. 

Twigs can be used for pea or bean sticks. 

Cauliflowers are made with a piece of 
undyed loofah, surrounded by green loofah. 
With a little ingenuity and white paint, celery 
can be made. ; 

Pathways can be cut out of sandpaper, and 
glued down to the box lid, with loofah, to 
represent box hedges, or little stones as an 
edging. Grass lawns can be made at the 
sides of the paths by spreading glue thinly 
over the box lid, scattering sawdust over the 
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glue, and painting it bright green when 
dry. 

FARMYARD ANIMALS.—Materials and Tools 
Needed. 

Old post cards. 

Composition. (See page 21.) 

Scissors. 

Paint. 

Method of Making. Cut duplicate pieces of 
each bird or animal. (See illustration facing 
page 38.) 

Stick the upper edges of the two pieces 
together, separate the legs, and fill the space 
between the two lower edges with the com- 
position described in Chapter II. 

Cover the outside of the cardboard with the 

composition, and also the inside of the legs. 
Let this dry quite hard before painting it. 
- This method is quite excellent for tiny 
animals, but if large animals are made, the 
composition is apt to break away. The birds 
and animals should stand quite firmly. 

Hip Batu.—Materials and Tools Needed. 

A gill or half-pint cardboard carton, 
shaped like a small tumbler that has been 
used for cream or honey. 
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Scissors. 

Pencil. 

Sandpaper. 

Paint. 

Bandage for towels. 

Piece of sponge and soap. 

Small celluloid doll. 

Method of Making. Pencil a line and then 
cut the carton in the shape of a hip bath, 
which has a high back. Rub down the cut 
edge with sandpaper. Paint the inside of 
the bath with white paint and let it dry. 
When quite dry, give it another coat. (See 
illustration.) 

Paint the outside a bright colour, let it” 
dry. This also should have a second coat. 
A piece of crépe bandage or any bandage 
with a firm edge makes a very good bath 
towel. '% 

A small piece of sponge, cut from a cheap 
or old one, and a minute piece of soap com. 
plete the toy. , 

The bath will hold water, so that a 
celluloid doll can easily be washed in it. 
These will sell well, and do not cost much 
to produce. 


FARMYARD ANIMALS 
See page 37 
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CuEsT OF DRAWERS.—Materials and Tools 
Needed. (See illustration, Chapter VI.) 

Six match boxes the same size. 

Six paper clips. 

Brown paper. 

Pencil. 

Paint and brush. 

Method of Making. Fix the small paper 
clips into the boxes to form knobs. Glue 
the six boxes together in pairs, three in height, 
stain the insides and the outsides of the © 
drawers. Cover the outside of the group of 
boxes with paper, being careful not to glue 
the back of the group, as this will prevent 
the drawers from opening. 

Paint it a bright colour, and, when dry, 
decorate the knobs with a contrasting colour, 
and the front and top of the chest with a 
small pattern. 

MatTcH-Box CASTLE.—Materials and Tools 
Needed. 

Black paper. 

Six match boxes. 

Silver or aluminium paint, 

Match for flagstaff. 

Cardboard. 
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Method of Making. Glue two match boxes 
in an upright position, thus forming the 
tower. On each side of the tower, glue two 
match boxes lying on their sides. (See illus- 
tration facing page 53.) 

Cover the whole structure with black 
paper, leaving about } in. above the top. 
Cut the edge thus formed to represent the 
castellated top of the castle. Glue on silver- 
paper windows and doorway. Fix a match 
between the two match boxes of the tower to 
form a flagstaff. 

MATCH-BOX CRADLE.—Materials and Tools 
Needed. (See illustration, Chapter VI.) 

Two button moulds, or cardboard. 

Inside of one match box. 

Glue. 

Brushes. 

Paint. 

Method of Making. Glue a large button 
mould, or circular piece of cardboard, at each 
end of the inside portion of a match box. 
Paint the whole with oil paint, and decorate 
the ends with a bright-coloured pattern. 

TEAZLE CREATURES.—Materials and Tools 
Needed. 


* 


Teazle Creatures : 4! 


Teazle heads. 

Scissors. 

Small buttons. 

Minute pieces of red cloth and black cloth. 

Black-headed pins. 

Method of Making. Cut the long spines 
away, leaving two to form the antenne or 
horns. 

To form the eyes, pin to the teazle head 
two small white linen buttons, with a small 
piece of black paper or cloth in the centre 
of each. A tiny piece of red wool cloth, or 
ribbon, pinned on to the end of the stem 
forms the mouth. Cut away the small spines 
from underneath to make it stand steadily. 
These sell very well at bazaars, and are 
sometimes called “‘ flue germs.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Match-box Village with Cardboard 
Roofs.—The cottage (page 45) should be 
made first, as it is the simplest model. 
Materials and Tools Needed. 

Match boxes. These are always used with 
the inside left in, to make the erection more’ ~ 
solid. 

Composition. (See page 21.) 

Cardboard. 

Glue. 

Knife. 

Seicsars ee 

Brown, red, and green paint. 

Brush. 

Paper. 

Ruler. 

Method of Making the Church. (See illus- 
tration, Fig. 4.) Glue four match boxes 
together, lengthways, two and two, to form 
the nave of the church; glue to these two . 
more boxes on each side of the nave to form 
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the side aisles; they also strengthen the 
nave. To form the tower, glue four boxes in 
an upright position on the end of the nave. 
Make the roof of the nave by bending thin 
cardboard into a triangle. This triangle must 
be a little longer and wider than the nave to 
form the eaves. (See diagram, page 43.) 

Cover the open end of the triangle with 
cardboard or paper. (See description of 
making of cottage roof.) A spire is made 
by cutting a triangular piece of paper and 
folding it into a sugar-loaf shape, without 
twisting the point. Glue this on the centre 
of the tower, and fix a match into the point 
of the spire as a weathercock. Cover the 
whole with composition. While still wet, 
mark the composition to represent tiles on — 
the roof, outline doors and windows with a | 
pencil point, and rub away the composition. 
When dry, paint the roof—first brown, to fill 
in the markings made; then red, to represent 
the tiles; the whole effect is like an old 
roof. Paint the rest either white or grey, 
and the windows black or dark grey. 

The Cottages (two match boxes, see illus- 
tration, Figs. 2 and 3). This is a white 
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cottage with a thatched or tiled roof, and one 
chimney in the centre. The roof overhangs 
at the ends. The windows and doors are 
painted, and old beams and creeper can be 
added. 

To make this, glue the broad side of two 
match boxes together, and stand them on 
the striking edge. 

To make the roof, cut a piece of thin card- 
board, as shown in the diagram. Half-cut 
through and fold where the dotted line is 
shown. Always remember to leave an extra 
piece for the flap, to enable the two edges 
to be glued together. This, when glued, is 
triangular in shape. Fill up the ends with a 
triangular piece of cardboard, cut to fit into 
_ the ends, with extra flaps on each side for 
gluing, as shown in diagram on page 47. 

Glue the roof on to the striking sides of 
the match boxes. 

The chimney is made in a similar way, 
according to the diagram, leaving the flaps 
at the top and bottom of the chimney to glue 
to the roof and to turn inward at the top. 

Cover the whole cottage over with whiten- 
ing and glue composition, as described in 
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Chapter IT, ‘‘Materials and Howto Use Them.” 
Mark the chimney to represent bricks, and 
the roof tiles or thatch, as required, and 
rub away the composition to make the 
spaces for the windows and doors. Let this 
dry over-night. The next day paint the roof 
over with thin brown paint, so as to cover 
all the markings lightly, and then work in 
red: or orange to represent old tiles, or a 
lighter brown if thatch be required. 

The windows and doors and old beams are 
then painted in. Creeper may be added by 
spreading a little glue wherever a creeper 
is wanted, and sprinkling sawdust on to the 
glue, and then painting this green when dry. 
_ The inside of the chimneys should be painted 
brown. 

Inn (seven match boxes, see Fig. 5). Make 
two cottages as before described, one taller 
than the other, by the addition of two extra 
match boxes. Join the two cottages together 
by gluing a match box between them, with the 
narrow long side upwards, so that it projects 
back and front. Cover both cottages with 
roofs of the same size, being careful that the 
projecting match box is covered by the roof» 
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of the smaller cottage. Fix a chimney in the 
middle of each roof, and paint and finish as 
before described. 

A signpost can be made with a small piece 
of dowel pin. Fix the dowel pin into a 
square of ply wood, make a slit in the top of 
the pin, and add to it a little piece of card- 
board with a bird, such as a swan, or some 
design painted on it. Paint the whole. 

The Old House (four match boxes, see 
Fig. 1). This has the upper story overhanging 
the lower one all the way round. The roof 
is wider and the chimneys larger than in the 
other buildings described, as will be seen from 
the diagrams on page 51. This house is made 
from two match boxes lying on the top of one 
another, broad side downwards, and two more 
lying side by side, broad side downwards, 
across the lower ones; this gives the overhang- 
ing appearance. The roof and chimney are 
made and placed in the same way as described 
in the making of the cottage. The roof 
should be painted to represent thatching, and 
its gable ends left white, with dark beams 
crossing them. The whole should be painted 
to represent an old black and white house. 
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The School (six match boxes, see Fig. 2 of 
illustration opposite). This is made of four 
match boxes, arranged two and two, broad- 
side downwards. A match box standing on 
its striking edge is fixed on each side, to 
make the school wider and more interesting 
-in shape. The roof is made in exactly the 
same way as those of the cottages, only it 
is larger in size, as will be seen by the dia- 
gram on page 55. The chimney is placed in 
the middle of the roof, and the whole finished 
in exactly the same way as before. 

The Post Office and General Shop (seven 
match boxes, see Fig. 1 of illustration opposite). 
The shop is rather more difficult to make, and 
the directions must be carefully followed. 

The broad side of four match boxes stand- 
ing on their ends are glued together, two 
more are glued together, striking sides join- 
ing, and laid on the top of the other four, so 
as to project in the front; and not at all at 
the back. The inside of another box to form 
the shop front is glued under the projection, 
against the edges of the four boxes. Talc or 
cephaline paper to form the glass of the 
window is fastened over the edges of the 
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inside of the box. The goods must be put in 
first. These can be made of glitto wax. Fill 
in the space under the window with the re- 
maining half of the box by cutting it in two 
and pushing it together to make it half its 
width. Fill in the ends with cardboard, in 
the same way as the ends of the roof, except 
that one is square and the other triangular. 
The roof is flatter and longer than the other 
roofs described, projecting at the ends and in 
front. The chimney is wider, to fit the roof. 
Finish off as before, painting the name of the 
post office above the shop window. 

Village Green. This is made froma shallow 
cardboard box, about g ins. square. Cut the 
edge to form a fence, as described before on 
page 35, and in the centre make a pond, with 
clay or papier maché composition. The com- 
position should be painted either brown or 
green, to represent the bottom of the pond, 
talc being fastened over it to simulate 
water. Cover the whole of the inside of 
the box with glue and sprinkle sawdust 
over it. When dry, paint it green to look 
like grass. 

Seats can be made from portions of a match 
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box, covered with composition, and then 
painted. 

A pillar box can be made from a small 
piece of dowel pin and the round end of a 
wooden knitting needle glued on to one end. 
Paint red, with a black strip round the 
bottom, and a black mark for the hole and 
a white plate for the times of the posts. 

A sign post is made witha cardboard hand 
fastened into a slit in a piece of dowel Pe 
‘fixed into a stand of ply wood. 

Several cottages should be made for the 
village, and at least a dozen trees and hedges 
of different kinds. All of these are described 
earlier in the book. 

This village has been suitably named 
“ Matchless Boxham.”’ (See illustration.) 

Many other toys can also be made from 
match boxes, such as railway stations, engines 
(with corks for funnels and wheels), boats with 
seats across, men-of-war, tables, bookcases, 
etc. 


CHAPIILRGY. 


Cardboard Toys.—The making of cardboard 
toys provides endless amusement for Guides, 
at a very small expense. Educationally, it 
teaches accuracy of detail and neatness, and 
provides large scope for imagination and 
ingenuity. Careful manipulation is essential, 
as the success of this particular kind of toy 
depends so much on nimbleness of fingers. 

One of the most attractive toys and also 
one that gives endless scope to the makers, _ 
as well as the child who plays with it, is 
a painted cardboard farmhouse with farm- 
yard, together with cow shed, cart shed, and 
pig sty, straw stack, trough with cows, 
cocks and hens, ducks, and pigs. Near-by is 
an orchard with trees in blossom, a vegetable 
garden, and a flower garden. 

THE FARMHOUSE, GARDENS, AND ORCHARD. 
—Materials Needed. 

Stiff cardboard or straw board for the walls 


of the house. 
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Thinner cardboard for the roofs and 
chimneys and animals. 

Cardboard for garden and fences, etc. 

Sandpaper for paths and back yard. 

Pieces of corrugated paper for vegetable 
garden. 

Papier maché composition for flower beds. 

Cotton reels for flowering trees. 

Loofah for trees and hedges. 

Ply wood for the stands of trees, etc. 

Dowel pins of different lengths and sizes 
for large and small trees. 

Sawdust for grass and creepers. 

Artificial flowers for herbaceous borders. 

Sago or barley for blossom on the trees. 

Twigs for pea sticks in the kitchen garden. 

THE FARMHOUSE.—Method of Making. It 
is best to begin with the walls. Cut a piece 
of cardboard 20} ins. x 64 ins., the } in. in 
each measurement is allowed for flaps. Bend 
the cardboard (see page 46) to form the 
corners of the house, making the back and 
front 74 ins. and the ends 24 ins. Cut the 
back and the front doors in the walls. The 
roof is more difficult to cut, and the diagram 
must be very carefully followed. 
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Glue the roof and the walls together by 
the flaps left for this purpose, then glue the 
roof on to the walls. These flaps are very 
important, and must be carefully made, 
with the sides sloping inwards. Put on the 
chimneys. (See page 51.) The wing of the 
farmhouse is made with match boxes, with a 
roof and chimney, as already described in 
the chapter on the ‘“ Match-box Village” 
(page 46). 

The sheds and’ pig-sties are made in the 
same way as the farmhouse; diagrams of 
roofs and the sizes of the walls are given of 
each. The glue and whitening composition, 
as is described in ‘‘ Materials and How to Use 
- Them,’ is spread on the roofs and walls. The 
roofs are marked to represent tiles or thatch, 
and the composition, when still wet, is scraped 
from the windows. This composition must be 
left to dry all night, until it is quite hard. 

Paint the house in any way or in any 
colour. Suggestions have already been made 
in the description of the match-box village. 
Creeper on the house gives a very rural 
effect. Sheds and pigsty can be finished as 
in illustration facing page 80. 
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The pathways are made with sandpaper 
glued on to cardboard, and the lawns by 
covering cardboard with glue, sprinkling 
sawdust over it, and painting it green. (See 
chapter on “ Trees and Gardens.’’) 

The herbaceous border is made by sticking 
artificial flowers into a papier maché com- 
position ground and putting loofah in between. 

The farmyard is made by gluing shredded 
paper on to cardboard, and then covering 
it with composition and painting it like 
straw. 

Cut the wall according to the diagram on 
page 65, folding it at the dotted lines. The 
trees, hedges, and fences have been described 
earlier in the book ; so also have the animals. 
Diagrams of all these are given. 

This makes a very interesting and attrac- 
tive toy, and the arranging of the garden, 
pig-sty, farmyard, sheds, and animals is a 
constant source of joy. 


CHAPTER Vi 
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Wooden Furniture for the Doll’s House.— 
Dresser (eight pieces). (See Fig. 5 of illustra- 
tion opposite.) 

Ply wood. 

Glue. 

Fret-saw and gimlet. 

Sandpaper. 

Paint. 

Brush and pencil. 

Mark out in pencil on the ply wood the 
different pieces shown in the diagram. Cut 
these out, rub them down with sandpaper, 
and fasten them together with glue. Make 
the handles of the drawers by running paper 
clips through the wood, and spaced them 
out behind. Leave the dresser for a whole 
night, so that the glue is set quite hard; 
then paint. Allow this to dry over-night, 
then rub down with sandpaper, and put on 
the second coat of paint: 


The dresser can be ornamented by dabs 
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of different coloured paint on the edges of 
the shelves, etc. Pots and pans can be made 
out of the papier maché composition, and 
plates can be made out of cardboard and 
painted. ; 

Setile (four pieces). (See Fig. 7.) Mark out 
and cut the pieces shown in the diagram 
on page 71; then glue together, as described 
for the dresser. Paint and finish in the 
same way. | 

Rocking Chair (four pieces). (See Fig. I.) 
This is made in a similar way, but the cutting 
is rather more complicated. For the bars of 
the chair, the saw has to be lifted out and 
placed through a hole in the wood made by a 
brad-awl. The saw is then refixed, and the 
piece cut out. This is then painted and 
decorated (diagram, page 71). 

Bed (five pieces). (See Fig. 3.) This is 
made in a similar way, according to the 
diagram on page 75. 

Round Table (two pieces and a 1-lb. syrup- 
tin lid). (See Fig. 2.) Cut the pattern from 
the diagram on page 75 in a similar way, 
and fit the tin lid into the space left at the 
top. The legs fit into each other. 
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Paint both the lid and stand, after gluing 
the latter together. A very good effect is 
produced by painting the lid a different 
colour from the stand, and adding a little 
design round the edge. 

Dining-room Table (five pieces). (See 
Fig. 4.) This is very simple to make, being 
one oblong piece, with legs made out of 
beading or dowel pins. 

Dining-room Chair (three pieces). This 
must be cut very carefully, as, unless the 
back and front pieces fit tightly into the seat, 
it is difficult to make the chair strong. The 
back and back legs are in one piece. The 
seat fits into slots made in back and front 
legs. (See illustration, Fig. 8.) 
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Stuffed Toys.—The stuffing of animals 
needs careful manipulation, as they must be 
made as life-like as possible. Little children 
are particularly fond of these toys, as they 
can carry them about everywhere, even to 
bed. They are so indestructible that they 
are well worth good material, strong thread, 
and stitching. 

The best animals, and the most popular 
with children, are: rabbit, elephant, cat, 
monkey, and, of course, the inevitable Teddy 
Bear. The materials to make these toys 
should represent as nearly as possible the 
coat, or fur, of the animal. It may some- 
times be found that an old coat, or part of 
a dress, can be utilised. An imitation fur 
coat, washed, makes an excellent dog or 
horse, and a brown woollen skirt, a Teddy 
Bear or monkey. It has been found that 
the larger animals are better made on a simple 
framework of wood, to give solidity. The 
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patterns for the cutting out of the material 
are not difficult if you realise that, beside 
the two side pieces cut exactly alike, there is 
an under part to give width. The two side 
pieces can be cut from any drawing, the 
under part is cut by folding a piece of paper, 
and duplicating the lower part of the body 
and the legs. The fold in the paper comes 
just above where the legs join the body, and, 
if this is remembered, other patterns besides 
the one described can be easily made. It will 
also be noticed that the legs are included 
in this under piece. 

This is a little difficult to understand at first, 
and in making new patterns it is wiser to cut 
them out in paper and to tack them together 
_ first, before cutting them out in the material. 

RABBIT (6 ins. in length with turnings).— 
Materials Needed. 

Half a yard (single width) of brown, grey, 
white, or black rough woollen material will 
make two rabbits. 

Pink or white velvet for the inside of the 
ears, and some white velvet for the under 
pieces. This can often be picked up at a 
remnant sale. 
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Boot buttons for eyes. 

Black silk for whiskers, mouth, and 
nose. 

Kapok, flock, paper shavings, waste wool, 
or cotton wool for stuffing. 

Cut out the separate pieces according to 
the paper patterns you have made. 

Pin the under part to the two side pieces, 
and tack round the entire pattern, leaving 
a hole for the stuffing. Be very careful 
where the under part joins on to the side 
pieces. Stitch round with a machine or back- 
stitch with thread, then stuff tightly, pinch 
into shape, and put in a judicious stitch 
here and there to help to keep the stuffing in 
place and to make the animal more natural. 
Sew on the ears and tail. 

ELEPHANT.—Materials Needed. 

Quarter yard of grey or white material, 
velvet or cloth, of a good width. 

Small piece of bright material for cloth 
over his back. 

‘Four pieces of broomstick for the legs. 

Piece of ply wood to screw the legs into. 

Stuffing. 

Buttons for eyes. 
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Wooden meat skewer or knitting needle for 
trunk. 

Needles and thread. 

Method of Making. Screw four pieces of 
broomstick on to the piece of ply wood, 
forming a table. Cut out the sides and under 
pieces in the material from your pattern, 
being careful to allow ample turnings, or the 
legs will be very difficult to make. 

Join up the side pieces to the under piece, 
leaving the whole of the back, from the tail 
to the forehead, open. Stitch a round piece 
of material to the bottom of each leg to form 
the feet. 

Put the four wooden legs into the case 
made out of the material, and stuff the legs 
tightly. Finish stuffing the body and trunk ; 
then sew up the back. Fasten the ears, tail, 
and tusks in place. The tail can be made of 
a piece of frayed string covered with material. 
Stitch or paint in the eyes. 

Make a Howdah cloth of bright velvet or 
material, work a bright pattern round the 
edge, and stitch it on to the back of the 
elephant. 

WOOLLEN BALL.—Material Needed. 
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Wool (about I 0z.). 

Cardboard. 

Scissors. 

Piece of string. 

Method of Making. Cut two circles of 
cardboard, about 3 ins. in diameter, with a 
hole in the centre of each, 14 ins. in diameter. 

Put the two circles together and wind the 
wool round and round through the hole in 
the centre, until the cardboard is quite 
covered and the hole entirely filled in. 

Cut carefully through the wool all round 
the outer edge of the cardboard. Tie a piece 
of string firmly and tightly between the two 
pieces of cardboard, twisting it round once 
or twice. Tear away the cardboard and the 
result is a round ball. This may need a little 
trimming with a pair of scissors. Odd scraps 
of coloured wool can be used to make a 
variegated ball. 

WOOLLEN CHICKEN.—The body of the 
chicken is made like the ball, but yellow wool, 
or brown and yellow wool, is used. For the 
head a much smaller circle is cut, with a hole 
in the centre, and finished in the same way. 

Leather or material can be used for the 
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beak, and beads for the eyes. The head is 
sewn on to the body, and straight hairpins, or 
pieces of wire covered with wool, can be used 
for legs. The wire must be bent at the end, 
to form the feet, so that the chicken will 
stand. : 

Top.—This top has a very attractive 
appearance, is very easy to make, and does 
not require much material. 

It consists of three discs of cardboard of 
different sizes, with a pointed piece of dowel, 
or a wooden meat skewer, pointed at the 
end, passed through the centres of the three 
discs. | 

Various brightly painted papers are placed 
over the dowel, and when the top is spun, 
these give a pretty effect. 

Materials Needed. 

One piece of dowel pin, or wooden meat 
skewer, cut to about 3 ins. in length. 

Thick cardboard from a dress or hat box. 

Scissors. 

Sandpaper. 

Bright paint and brushes. 

Knife and compass. 

Method of Making. Cut the dowel pin or 
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wooden skewer, sharpen end, and sandpaper 
smooth. 

Draw three circles in the cardboard, 3, 2, 
and I in. in diameter. Cut them out very 
carefully, and make a hole in the centre of 
each, into which the dowel pin or skewer 
must fit closely. 

If the cardboard is not very thick, two 
pieces of each size must be glued together 
to give solidity. 

Pass the dowel pin or skewer through the 
centres of the discs, and fix it to them with 
glue about # in. from the point. Let the 
whole dry over-night. 

Cut three or four discs of note-paper the size 
of the largest circle of cardboard, with a hole 
in the centre for the dowel pin, and paint 
with geometrical patterns in bright colours. 
One of the painted papers is glued on to the 
top of the largest disc. 

Spin the top, and use the different papers 
to give variety. 
~ THE TuMBLER Man.—This is another toy 
which is quite easy to make, though it needs 
careful manipulation to make it tumble over 
and over. 
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It consists of a cylinder made-of cardboard, 
and closed up at the end. It contains a 
heavy round ball of lead, marble, or stone. 

It is painted to represent a little figure, 
with arms and legs of material. 

Materials Needed. 

A piece of cardboard, 3 ins. long and 5 ins. 
in width. 

Scraps of brightly coloured material. 

Needle, cotton, and scissors. 

A post card about the size of the card- 
board. 

Part of a white and black glove, or material, 
for hands and feet. 

Heavy round smooth stone, or piece of 
lead, or glass marble. 

Water-colour paint and brush, for face and 
hair. 

Method of Making. Sew the cardboard into 
a cylindrical shape, 3 ins. long. Cover the 
lower half of the cardboard with material to 
form the coat or dress, sewing or gumming 
it on. Cut out the sleeves and trousers from 
the same material, making the hands of the 
white kid gloves, and the feet of the black. 
Sew the arms into the coat, cover the bottom 
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cylinder with a piece of material, and sew 
the trousers to it.. 

Insert the weight, and cover the top of the 
cylinder with material to represent a cap or 
bonnet. 

Paint the upper part of the cylinder to 
represent the face and hair. Also paint a 
collar and tie. He or she may have many 
extras, such as tails to his coat, a skirt, long 
or short coat with buttons, or a pig-tail made 
out of wool. 

If he has been properly made, he should, 
when seated on the top of a slope, tumble 
over and over and perform the strangest 
antics before reaching the bottom. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Hints for the Guide Toy-maker’s Test.— 
A. Kuire.—This pattern is the usual kite 
shape, with a long tail. It consists of a piece 
of drain cane run through a semicircular hem 
made in some firm cotton material cut into 
a kite shape. 

The material is hemmed all round, and at 
the bottom point, at the centre of the top, 
and at the extreme ends of the hem through 
which the drain cane runs, pockets are made to 
hold the pieces of wood arranged crossways. 

Materials Needed. 

Two pieces of flat oak stick, } in. thick, 
I in. wide, and in length about in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 4, ie. if the length of the 
long piece is 40 ins. the shorter piece should 
be 30 ins. 

One screw to join them together. 

1+ yards of firm cotton material. 

One piece of drain cane the size needed for 
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Strong cotton for sewing. 

String for the tail and ball. 

Wisps of paper to make the tail about as 
long or longer than the kite. 

Scissors, needles, thimble, brad-awl, or 
gimlet. 

Method of Making. Make a pattern in 
newspaper the size required, remembering 
that the width must be three-quarters of the 
length. 

If the kite is to be 20 ins. in length, the 
width at the widest part must be 15 ins. Pin 
the pattern on to the material evenly and cut 
it out, allowing 14 ins. extra for the semi- 
circular hem, and 4 in. for the other two 
hems. 

Machine or sew the hems firmly, leaving 
a gap in the centre of the semicircular hem, 
or the cane cannot be drawn through. Make 
a pocket from a piece .of the cotton material, 
sewing it strongly to the bottom point of the 
kite, about 2 ins. in depth. 

Make two pockets, one at each end of the 
semicircular hem, also another pocket oppo- 
site the point in the middle of the hem below 
the gap. (See diagram.) 
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Run the drain cane through the semi- 
circular hem. 

Place the long oak stick in the top and 
bottom pockets of the kite, and the shorter 
oak stick in the pockets made at the ends 
of the semicircular hem. Fasten the sticks 
together where they cross one another. 

Make two holes in the long piece of oak 
stick, one hole one-third from and above 
the cross-bar, and the other hole rather 
more than one-third from and below the 
cross-bar. : 

Pass a piece of strong string through these 
two holes, carrying the string through corre- 
sponding holes in the material, and tying the 
two ends of the string together to form a 
loose loop on the material side. Tie the ball 
of string to this. 

Make twisted rolls of paper and tie on to a 
piece of string for a tail. 

The directions for making stuffed animals 
will be found in Chapter VII. 

B. ENGINE.—If the earlier pages in the 
book have been carefully followed, an engine 
can easily be constructed from some of the 
following materials :-— 
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Postal cylinder for the body of the engine. 

Corks, cotton reels for the funnel, etc. 

Piece of wood for the platform. 

Cardboard or wooden box, with the end 
removed, for cab. 

Four metal wheels and screws. 

Two pieces of wood for the axles. 

The other vehicle can be a cart, which is 
very easy to make from a box, with axles, 
wheels, and shafts attached. 

CQ. THE WooLitEN BALL AND A CHICKEN 
are described in Chapter VII. 

D. DreEssED DoLi.—This is not necessary 
to describe here. 

E. To MAKE A Room oF A Dott’s House. 
This can be made from a wooden box, and 
furnished with furniture described in Chapter 
VI. Glitto wax in different colours is excel- 
lent for making china ornaments, bedroom 
crockery, tea sets, etc. 

Pictures can be painted and framed in 
passe-partout, and hung on the walls. If 
cardboard furniture is made, it should 
be coated with composition described in 
Chapter II, to strengthen them _ before 
painting. 
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Colour of hangings and carpets should be 
carefully chosen. 

F. Scrap Boox.—An original method of 
making a scrap book is to write a story, and 
then collect scraps to illustrate it, fill in any 
gaps in the story with your own original 
illustrations. 

The story can be told by writing short 
descriptions under the scraps. As much 
originality should be used as possible in 
making the scrap book, so that it is not 
merely a collection of pictures which have no 
connection with each other. For instance, 
collect pictures of different birds, beasts, 
flowers, and fishes, and arrange them in the 
book, drawing in the suitable surroundings. 

Sheep in a field, with daisies and buttercups. 

Birds in trees, or with nests and eggs. 

In the toy-maker’s test it is very important 
that the toys should be very strong and well 
finished. 

Originality is a great point, but the ideas 
must be practical as well. 


| THREE INTERESTING BOOKS 


The Piper of Pax 


The life story of SiR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., of Pax 
Hill, Bentley, inthe County of Hampshire: By E. K. WapE, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, With eight pages of unique photographs and numerous line draw- 
ings by Sir Robert Baden-Powell. With wrapper printed in full colours, 
showing portrait of the Chief Scout, specially drawn for this book by 
S. vAN ABBE, A.R.E. Price 3s. 6d, net (postage 4d. extra), 


The Pied Piper in the legend played a tune which drew every child to follow 
him with dancing steps. The Chief Scout is a piper who has found a tune 
to which every boy will dance. From his home, Pax Hill, he sounds the 
call to (Pax) Peace and Goodwill, and by his magician’s pipe draws together 
the youth of all the world. 


“There is not a dull page in the book. It is as full of go as B. P,’s life has been. There are 
plenty of delightful anecdotes.” —Christian Science Monitor. 


y 
British Wild Animals: 
Their Tracks, Habits and Characteristics. 


A book of Nature Study for Scouts, Guides, and others. By MORTIMER 
BaTTEN, F.Z.S. Cloth, with 8 pages of photos and numerous sketches in 
the text from the Author’s note-book. Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Also cheap edition in paper covers without photographs. Price 2s. net 
(postage 3d.). 

‘*One seldom encounters a more engaging book of natural history than ‘ British Wild Animals.’ 
Mr. Batten describes the habits of rabbits, bares, rats and foxes, but he is most deeply interesting 
when he deals with the ways of those interesting creatures, the badger, the otter, the stoat, and the 
hedgehog.” —Odserver. 

“The aim of this well-illustrated little book is rather to stimulate observation than to givea 
complete account of each species.” —77mes. 


A Book about Birds. 


An introduction to the Study of their Structure, Habits and Characteristics, 
By E. L. TurNER and ROBERT GuRNEY. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 
8 pages of photographs and other illustrations by the Authors. Price 
Bs. 6d. net (postage 4d.). Cheap Edition in Paper Covers. Price 2s. net 
(postage 3d.). 


“An ideal book for boys and girls who love our English country and its rich and beautiful bird 


life, which now stands so greatly in need of protection aud a sympathetic understanding.” " 
; The Child. 


- An illustrated list will be sent on application to: 
A. F. SOWTER, Book Publisher, “‘ THE SCOUT” OFFICES, 
28 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


GIFTS FOR GUIDES & BROWNIES 


JILL, LONE GUIDE 

By ETHEL TaxgoT. Illustrated by R. B. OGLE. Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d. 
extra). The Story of a Girl who, inspired by the Guide Spirit, lived for the 
Service of others. 


TERRY THE BLACK SHEEP 
By May Wynne. Illustrated by R. B. OGLE. Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d. 
extra), A Splendid School Story. 


JILL THE HOSTAGE. 


By May Wynne. The story of a girl’s adventures in the great North-West. In hand- 
some cloth covers, with eight full-page illustrations by A. G. HOLMAN, and a jacket in 
full colours. Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d. extra). 


“An exciting tale of the prairies. Jill falls into the hands of the Red Indians, and it is not until 
she and her companions have had many hairbreadth escapes that a happy ending is reached. 


Nottingham Journal. 
THE GIRLS OF THE VELDT FARM 


By May Wynne. An exciting story of the adventures of two girls who are taken 
prisoners by a tribe of natives in South Africa. Illustrated by A. J. SHACKEL, Price 
2s. 6d. net (postage 5d. extra). 


‘For real thrills and plenty of adventure ‘ The Girls of the Veldt Farm,’ told as only May Wynne 
can tell that kind of story, should make a big appeal.” —Yorkshire Post. 


TWO AND A CHUM. 


By May Wynng, A story of two Girl Guides in Canada. With eight full-page illus- 
trations, by D. C. Ey zs, and a jacket in full colours. Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 5d. 
extra). 

‘*A really thrilling adventure story of life on a Canadian ranch; kidnapping and redskins, stolen 


emeralds, and the reformation of a ‘ black sheep’ by two Girl Guides, are among the many incidents of 
this tale of the great North-West.”— Teachers’ World. 


JANE AND THE BEANSTALKS. 


By ETHEL TaLzor. Author of ‘‘ Between Two Terms,” ‘‘ Patricia, Prefect,” etc. 
Illustrated by R. B. OGLE. Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 5d. extra). 
“The Beanstalks bring about many trials and tribulations, but at last all ends happily.”—F¥eld. 


THE TWINS TO THE RESCUE. 


A story for young Girl Guides. Written and illustrated by Joyvcz BRrucx. Bound in 
attractive cloth cover. Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d. extra). 


‘‘An exciting mystery story for small girls. The twins are an engaging couple, and their adyen- 
tures at Rossington Manor will be thoroughly enjoyed by young readers.” —Teachers’ World. 


BROWNIE MARGARET. 


By L. Harcourt Kircuen. A story about the Brownie Law and Practice. Cloth 
bound. Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d. extra). 

“Taking a little country girl as a raw recruit, the author describes her evolution through the various 
stages of the Brownie cult, and leaves her the polished product of the younger organization ready to 
qualify for a place among the bigger Girl Guides.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 


THE BROWNIE FAIRY BOOK 


By RONALD O’FARRALL. Illustrated by Joyce REASON. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d. extra). 
‘Although, as the title shows, the book of folklore is primarily intended for * Brownies,’ it will 


be read with equal pleasure by other children, After each tale there is a game or games suggested 
by the story to enable the children to put into practice the moral.”— The Field. 


- May be had of any bookseller, or direct from 
A, F, SOWTER, Book Publisher, ‘The Scout’ Offices, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


FOR GIRL GUIDES & BROWNIES 


Girl Guiding. 
By ee ee BADEN - POWELL, Bt. The Official Handbook of the Girl 
uides. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d, extra). Paper, 28, net (postage 
8d. extra). 


Steps to Girl Guiding. 


By Sir ROBERT BADEN- POWELL, Bt. An Abridged Edition of the Official 
Handbook. 
Paper Covers. Price 6d. net (postage 14d. extra). 


A Book on Rangers. 


With Contributions by NAOMI WHELPTON, Kitty STREATFIELD, V. Ruys 
Davips and FFLORENS ROCH, With Foreword by NANETTE BEWLEY, 
Head of Rangers. Paper Wrapper, price ls. net (postage 2d. extra). 


The Girl Guide Laws. 


The Ten Laws Explained and Amplified. Paper Wrapper, price 6d. net 
(postage 14d. extra), A 


The Patrol System for Girl Guides. 


Adapted from the late Capt. PHiLipps’ book, ‘‘ The Patrol System” for Boy 
Scouts. An extremely useful volume, Price 6d. net (postage 14d. extra), 


The Book of Drills for Girl Guides. 


Fourth Edition. Pocket size, 1s, net (postage 2d, extra). 


Six Plays for Girl Guides. 


Especially introducing First Aid, Nature Study, etc. By Lady RacHEL Byna, 
Paper Wrapper. Price 1s, 6d. net (postage 2d. extra), 


Games for Girl Guides, 


and How to Play Them. 
Collected by H. B. Davipson. Price 1s, net (postage 2d, extra), 


Brown Magic. 


A Book of Training for Brown Owls. By V. Ruys Davips, 
Paper Cover, price 28. Cloth boards, price 38. 6d. (postage 3d. extra). 


Brownies or Bluebirds. 
A Handbook for Young Girl Guides. By Sir RopERT BADEN-POWELL, Bt. 
Price 6d, net (postage 14d. extra) 


Brownie Games 


From a Brown Owl’s Note Book. 
By EsTEREL PELLy, Pocket Size. Price 1s, net (postage 2d. extra), 


May be had of any bookseller, or direct from 
A. F. SOWTER, Book Publisher, “‘ THE SCOUT” Offices, 28 Maiden Lane, Lendon, W.C. 2. 


. 


FOR GIRL GUIDES & BROWNIES 
Flower Legends. 


By M. C, Carey. The Romance of the Flowers told for Girl Guides and 
Brownies. Illustrated. Cloth Boards, price $8. 6d. net (postage 4d.) ; 
also in Paper Wrappers, price 28. net (postage 3d. extra). 


“We have here a collection of very pretty legends charmingly re-written and charmingly 
illustrated.”—School Guardian. 


The Girl Guide Birthday 
and Autograph Book. 


A collection of inspiring quotations for each day in the year, with spaces for 
signatures. F’cap. 8vo, Cloth Boards, price 2s. net. Limp Lambskin, 
price 4s, net (postage 2d, extra), 


The Guide Nature Book. 


A Naturalist’s Note Book for Girl Guides. 
By Marcus Woopwarb. Illustrated by A. Cosomati. 
Cloth Bound, price 28, 6d. net (postage 3d.), Also in Picture Wrapper, 
price 1s, 6d. net. 


° A collection of one-minute 

Camp Fire Nature ‘Yarns. yarns relating interesting 
happenings in animal and bird life suitable for telling round the camp fire. 
By Marcus Woopwarp._ In the form of something like fifty separate 
stories, breezily told from different people’s experiences, the author has 
compiled a collection of anecdotes which will delight every nature lover. 
Paper Wrapper, price 1s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) ; cloth boards, price 28, 6d. 
net (postage 4d. ), 


Simple Toy Making. 
For Pleasure and Profit. By M. G. HETHERINGTON and M. C. UNDERWOOD, 
A guide for those wishing to pass the Toy-Making Badge Test. Illustrated 


with Photographs and Diagrams. Cloth bound. Price 28, 6d. net 
(postage 8d. extra). 


Sim ple House Craft. (Domestic Subjects for Girl Guides). 
By MARGUERITE FEDDEN. Price 1s, 6d. net (postage 3d. extra). Also in five 


separate parts, Simple Cookery (Parts I and II), Laundry Work, House- 
wifery, and Needlework. Price 8d. each (post free 4d. each). 


Jiu-Jitsu for Girls. 


By Captain S. L. McLaGran, Champion of the World. Illustrated with 53. 


photographs showing the various holds, etc. Price 1s, 6d. net (postage 
8d. extra), 


The Girl Guide Song Book. Part I. 

By ARTHUR PoysER, Full Music Size, price 28, net (post free 28. 3d.), Words 
only, price 6d, (post free 7d.). 

The Brownie Song Book. Part I. 


By ARTHUR PoysER. Full Music Size, price 28, net (post fi 2s, 3d, 
Words only, price 6d, (post free 7d:). <P (p ree 2s, ) 


May by had of any bookseller, or direct from 
A. F, SOWTER, Book Publisher, ‘‘ THE SCOUT ” Offices, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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